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For “THE FRIEND.” 


History of the Inquisition. 


(Continued from page 62.) 


The early Christians were held together by 
love. “ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye love one another.” But during 
the first six centuries new questions constantly 
arose, and were disputed with merciless vehe- 
mence. Asthechurch grew, its wealth and power 
depended upon the obedience of the flock. Hence 
one who questioned the dogmatical accuracy of 
his ecclesiastical superior was regarded as a mu- 
tineer of the worst kind. Even Augustine held 
that martyrdom, even for Christ’s sake, could 
not save heretic or schismatic from sharing the 
fate of satan and his angels. 

The spirit of persecution was so repugnant to 
that of Christ that it was only by degrees that 
it prevailed among the professors of Christian- 
ity. Henry C. Lea says: “ The triumph of in- 
tolerance was inevitable when Christianity be- 
came the religion of the State, yet the slowness 
of its progress shows the difficulty of overcoming 
the incongruity between persecution and the 
Gospel.” “It was in 385, that the first instance 
was given of judicial capital punishment for her- 
esy, and the horror which it excited shows that 
it was regarded everywhere as a hideous inno- 
vation.” “ Step by step the inevitable progress 
was made, and men easily found specious argu- 
ments to justify the indulgence of their pas- 
sions.” 

So far did this go, that the mere belief that 
persecution for conscience’ sake was sinful came 
to be regarded as itself a heresy, to be visited 
with the full penalties of that unpardonable 
crime. The church undertook to coerce the 
sovereign to persecution. If he persisted in 
neglecting or refusing to extirpate heresy, his 
dominions were thrown open to the first hardy 
adventurer, whom the church would supply with 
an army for his overthrow. The Council of Nar- 
bonne, in 1244, decreed that any one holding 
temporal jurisdiction who delayed in extermi- 
nating heretics became an accomplice of them, 
and thus was subjected to the penalties of heresy. 
This was extended to all who should neglect a 

vorable opportunity of capturing a heretic, or 
of helping those seeking to capture him. 





Our author says: “ There is no doubt that 
men of the kindliest tempers, who professed a 
religion founded on love and charity, were ruth- 
less where heresy was concerned.” They repre- 
sented what was universal public opinion, from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. The 
age was a cruel one. The military spirit was 
everywhere dominant. Heresy was looked upon 
as the worst of sins, and a heretic who labored 
to convert others to his way of thinking was 
regarded as a demon, striving to win souls to 
share his own damnation. 

In the thirteenth century, what are called the 
Mendicant Orders arose, founded by Domingo 
de Guzman, better known as St. Dominic, and 
Francis of Assissi. They were dependent on the 
Pope, and were not subjected to the ordinary 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The rights conferred 
on them of preaching, hearing confessions, etc., 
brought them into conflict with the regular 
clergy. 

The public opinion of the ruling classes of 
Europe demanded that heresy should be extermi- 
nated at whatever cost, and yet, with the suppres- 
sion of open resistance, the desired end seemed 
as far off as ever. The edicts issued by the secu- 
lar power were pitiless. Heretics were to be 
burned. If, through fear of death, they recanted, 
they were to be imprisoned for life, their prop- 
erty was to be confiscated, and their heirs disin- 
herited. The efficacy of these decrees depended, 
of course, upon the zeal and skill of those de- 
puted to enforce them. Gradually their enfurce- 
ment passed from the hands of the regular clergy 
into those of the Dominicans and Franciscans. 
“All the learning and wisdom of the land were 
made subservient to the supreme duty of sup- 
pressing heresy and were placed gratuitously at 
the service of the Inquisition, and any prelate 
who hesitated to render assistance of any kind 
when called upon was threatened, in no gentle 
terms, with the full force of the papal ven- 
geance.” 

In his description of the mode of operation of 
the institution, our author states that it was the 
duty of the inquisitor to visit all places where 
heresy might be supposed to exist. A few days 
in advance of his visit to a city he would send 
notice to the ecclesiastical authorities, requiring 
them to summon the people to assemble. After 
preaching to the assembled multitude, he sum- 
moned all to come forward within six or twelve 
days and reveal to him whatever they may have 
known or heard of any one, leading to the be- 


lief or suspicion that he might be a heretic or de-- 


famed for heresy, or that he had spoken against 
any article of faith, or that he differed in life or 
morals from the common conversation of the 
faithful. At the same time he proclaimed a 
“term of grace,” varying from fifteen to thirty 
days, during which any heretic, coming forward 
spontaneously, confessing his guilt, abjuring, and 
giving full information about his fellow-sectaries, 
was promised mercy. 

This device is said to have been exceedingly 
fruitful in furnishing information of many here- 


tics who would not otherwise have been thought 


of. It is easy to imagine the terror into which 
a community would be thrown when an inquis- 
itor suddenly descended upon it, and made his 
proclamation. No one could know what stories 
might be circulating about himself, which zeal- 
ous fanaticism or personal enmity might exag- 
gerate and carry to the inquisitor. All scandals 
passing from mouth to mouth would be brought 
to light. Old grudges would be gratified in 
safety. To him who had been heretically in- 
clined, the terrible suspense would grow, day by 
day, more insupportable with the thought that 
some careless word might have been treasured 
up to be now revealed by those who ought to be 
nearest and dearest to him. Gregory IX. boasted 
that parents were led to denounce their children, 
and children their parents, husbands their wives, 
and wives their husbands. Bernard Gui (a noted 
inquisitor) says that each revelation led to others, 
until the invisible net extended far and wide. 

When brought before the tribunal, the first 
thing demanded was an oath to answer truly all 
questions asked, to betray all heretics known to 
him, and to perform whatever penance might be 
imposed on him. Thecrime the inquisitor sought 
to suppress was purely a mental oue. He might 
be regular in his attendance at mass, he might 
be liberal in his oblations, punctual in confes- 
sion and communion, and yet be a heretic at 
heart. Omniscience alone was capable of solv- 
ing with justice the problems which were the 
daily routine of the inquisitor. We cannot be 
surprised that fanatic zeal, arbitrary cruelty and 
insatiable cupidity rivalled each other in build- 
ing up a system unspeakably atrocious. All the 
safeguards which experience had shown to be 
necessary in judicial proceedings of the most 
trivial character, were deliberately cast aside in 
these cases, where life and reputation and prop- 
erty were involved. The inquisitor was in- 
structed to proceed summarily, to disregard 
forms, to permit no impediment arising from 
judicial rules, and to shorten the proceedings by 
depriving the accused of the ordinary facilities 
of defence. The inquisitorial process was sure 
of its victim. No one whom a judge wished to 
condemn could escape. 

The crowning infamy of the Inquisition, in its 
treatment of testimony, was withholding from 
the accused all knowledge of the names of the 
witnesses against him. Bernard Délicieux ut- 
tered the literal truth, when he declared that if 
St. Peter and St. Paul were accused of “ ador- 
ing” heretics, and were prosecuted after the fash- 
ion of the Inquisition, there would be no defence 
open for them. Questioned as to their faith, they 
would answer like masters in theology and doc- 
tors in the Church, but when told that they had 
adored heretics, and they asked what heretics, 
some names common in those parts would be 
mentioned, but no particulars would be given. 
When they would ask for statements as to time 
and place, no facts would be furnished, and when 
they would demand the names of the witnesses 
these would be withheld. ‘“‘ How, then,” asked 
Bernard, “ could the holy apostles defend them- 
selves, especially when any one who wished to 
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aid them would himself be attacked as a favorer 
of heresy.” It wasso. The victim was envel- 
oped in a net from which there was no escape. 
In the register of Carcassone, from 1249 to 1258, 
comprising about two hundred cases, there does 
not occur a single instance of a prisoner dis- 
charged as innocent. 

The placing of such unlimited power in the 
hands of fallible men, almost of necessity led to 
gross extortion, of which our author gives many 
illustrations. 

One curious penalty was the destruction of 
houses which had been contaminated by the her- 
esy of their inhabitants. 

Confiscation of the estates of the condemned 
became a fixed policy, and this largely supplied 
the means of defraying the expenses of the trials 
and the support of the prisoners. H.C. Lea 
says: “ Persecution, as a steady and continuous 
policy, rested, after all, upon confiscation. It 
was this which supplied the fuel to keep up the 
fires of zeal, and when it was lacking the busi- 
ness of defending the faith languished lament- 
ably.” 

The legal punishment of heresy was burning 
alive. It was the same with the contumacious, 
who did not obey the summons to stand trial. 
In cases of suspicion, a refusal to abjure worked 
the same result. 

Of the influence of the Inquisition on the 
church itself, we are told that it grew harder, 
more cruel and more uncbristian. Of its effect 
on civil law, it is said : “ Of all the curses which 
the Inquisition brought in its train, this, per- 
haps, was the greatest: That, until the closing 
years of the eighteenth century, throughout the 
greater part of Europe, the inquisitorial process, 
as developed for the destruction of heresy, be- 
came the customary method of dealing with all 
who were under accusaticn—that the accused 
was treated as one having no rights, whose guilt 
was assumed in advance, and from whom con- 
fession was to be extorted by guile or force. 

It is impossible to compute the amount 
of misery and wrong inflicted on the defenceless, 
up to the present century, which may be directly 
traced to the arbitrary and unrestricted methods 
introduced by the Inquisition, and fitly charac- 
terized by Sir John Fortescue as the road to hell. 

(To be continued.) 


DEPENDABLENEsS.—“ Surely the Captain may 
depend on me” may not be the best thing to 
say before others, but, rightly meant, it is a 
noble self-commitment. Dependable people !— 
their price is above rubies. The world would 
be a dreary place, if there were not some Chris- 
tians who need no prodding nor watching, who 
can be told and then trusted. A wise old Roman 
once said, “I do not like a soldier who moves 
his hands in marching and his feet in battle.” 
Gideon’s first enlistment was not worth much, 
but there were at least three hundred (kernels 
of wheat in the chaff!) dependable men. To 
be a last-edition Gideonite is an ambition worth 
having and worth realizing.—S. S. Times. 





Dirricutty or ReGarnine Lost Grounp. 
—It is easier to hold what you have than to 
regain what you have lost. It is easier to keep 
a horse from beginning to run away than to stop 
him after he is on the dead run. It is easier to 
stay on a hilltop than to slide down and have 
to climb back. It is easier and better to keep 
your character unspotted, to keep your record 
clean, to keep your standards high, than to “ let 
down” on any of these things, and then attempt 
to regain the old point of vantage.—S. S. Times. 












Searching Among Old Papers.—No. 6. 
LETTER TO JOHN PEMBERTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Month 29th, 1785. 


Dear John: Although I have been laboring 


under bodily complaints, which have frequently 
been my lot since we parted, yet feeling a flow 
of lively affection for, and near sympathy with, 


thee in thy travels and dedication to the ardu- 
ous service thou hast been called into, it leads 
me to greet thee with a few lines, not without 
some real concern for delaying this testimony of 
my love so much longer than I ought to have 
done, the propriety of which has often been up- 
permost in my mind, and I believe it would 
have conduced to my real ease and peace had I 
complied sooner. This, with other things, prove, 
in the line of my experience, that more watch- 
fulness and attention to times and seasons is 
necessary, and that an increase of care should 
be endeavored after to walk wisely and circum- 
spectly, striving to redeem the time and to be- 
come more separated from worldly entangle- 
ments. 

In thy truly affectionate epistle, dated at New 
York, the seventeenth and nineteenth days of 
last Twelfth Month, I find myself ranked in that 
degree of love and nearness that, while it felt 
very pleasant and acceptable, it produced some 
humbling considerations, knowing that my frail- 
ties and deficiencies are many, and apprehend- 
ing that to my kind friends they are veiled, and 
as it were, hid under the mantle of love. Oh, 
that all may end and wind up well, and that I 
may indeed become worthy of so much tender- 
ness and regard from the brethren, and above 
all, of the many mercies and favors which, from 
my youth upwards, have been graciously vouch- 
sated by that Hand that has followed and helped 
me. ‘The several parts of thy letter, as well as 
that particularly directed to my instruction and 
improvement, as also thy desire to be revived in 
the remembrance of brethren and sisters here 
and here away, have been, I think, carefully 
attended to. I believe few men have gone from 
hence who have shared more largely in the love 
and esteem of those they have left behind them 
than thyself. 

I frequently converse with thy valuable and 
useful brother James, whose talents are large 
and much employed in religious services. A few 
days since, on his complaining that he was over- 
loaded, I had to remark to him that, being 
qualified beyond many for usefulness in the 
Church, and favored with much steady health 
and strength of body, as well as easy circum- 
stances as to the outward, I believed it would be 
right for him to submit to the various engage- 
ments that fell to his lot, not doubting but his 
reward would be sure. Divers of thy letters, 
both to him and thy wife I have perused, and 
have thus moved with thee from stage to stage, 
having, in some measure, shared in thy trials 
and probations, both on the great waters, in 
France and in England. Thou wilt be helped, 
I believe, under and through all, and the end 
of all, I am persuaded, will be peace, that peace 
which passeth all human understanding. I find 
James has been diligent in writing frequently 
to thee, and in his communications I expect has 
imparted many things that will, in thy distant 
situation, be acceptable. 

I don’t see thy dear Hannah so often as I 
wish to do, yet I call at times and sit with her, 
and am always pleased and satisfied when I have 
so done. Her calm, settled state of mind is, as 


I apprehend, such as thou wouldst wish it. Her 
health she will tell thee more about than I can 


with propriety. She is frequently complainin 
it is true, but in the general I have thought her 
as well off on that account as for years past, 

A suitable season for acquainting Owen Bid. 
dle with thy brotherly care and tender concern 
for him was embraced. He was reached and 
tendered therewith. For a considerable time 
past he has appeared to be well and solidly set. 
tled into a weighty frame, where, I have be. 
lieved, as he continues to eye the Hand that hag 
been underneath for his help and recovery, he 
will grow, and is growing, in the root and sub. 
stance. Your last Monthly Meeting had before 
it an offering from him, drawn up in full terms, 
very expressive of his present humbled state, 
which was weightily considered and received 
with unanimity. 

I know thou art much engaged at heart for 
the welfare and prosperity of mankind generally, 
and particularly those who are not swallowed 
up in temporal, and fettered and bound to tran- 
sient and perishing things, whose faces are turned 
Zionward and are pressing towards an inherit. 
ance in that city which hath foundation. Some 
there are that appear to have improved the late 
probations to their solid benefit, but in the gene- 
ral, pride and vanity greatly abound, and a 
living as without God in the world is mourn- 
fully obvious, that I have been ready to say in 
my heart, “Surely this people will yet be vis 
ited.” 

By late accounts from Moses Brown, it would 
seem as if Timothy Davis was somewhat shaken, 
and a hope entertained that he is drawing nearer 
towards Friends. One of his brothers, it is said, 
hath come forth acceptably in the ministry, and 
another, who had gone off with him in the sep- 
aration, hath applied to Friends to be again 
received, having seen his errors, and professing 
a willingness to condemn them. James Rigby 
attended our meeting this day. A prospect of 
his being healed and reunited is not given up 
by some. Our worthy Friend, T. Parrish, had 
his real help and assistance much at heart. Rich- 
ard Humphreys continues solid and steady. Our 
T. Scattergood, lately married to a daughter of 
J. Hoskins, grows in weight, and is at times en- 
larged in his public communications. Laat First- 
day evening Peter Yarnall was with us, and 
largely exercised in his gift. I thought his tes 
timony was accompanied with weight and in 
struction. 

Our dear Nicholas’ departure, now it draws 
near, abundantly shows me that I love and am 
bound to him in a measure of Gospel union. No 
small trial it is thus to part with one beloved 
brother and then another, and seek the aid of 
whose spirits we have so usefully and frequently 
felt in many close, proving seasons. I believe 
the right season is come, that he is separated, in 
Divine counsel, to a weighty service, and that 
no time has been lost. May it be his constant 
care to fulfill his mission, both in and out of the 
gallery, for it is powerful and instructive preach 
ing, where all is seasoned with the savor and 
weight of Truth. 

Since accounts were received of the suspen 
sion of hostilities, an alteration appears amongst 
us. A disposition for entering eagerly into bus 
ness is observable. This is not to be admired 
at, considering what numbers, by the late c& 
lamities and troubles, have been turned out of 
their former occupations and course of living. 
There is, however, as I have apprehended, mue 
danger of being unprofitably involved and im 
crusted with earthly cares, and that even some 
who have been mercifully shaken from their at 
tachment to transitory things, may be draw 
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into scenes of cumber, which may tend to dim 
and injure their better prospects. I have not 
been without my conflicts on this uccasion, hav- 
ing been led to examine deeply wherein my solid 
ace might be preserved in this matter. Pro- 
Is from distant parts for reviving some prom- 
ising scenes of trade have been received, which, 
on deliberate consideration, I have not seen my 
way clear to join in with, concluding it may be 
best, at least for the present, or until my sons 
advance nearer to manhood, to decline sharing 
in the cares aud the profits to which I am in- 
vited. I should not have taken up thy time on 
this subject did I not believe thy thoughts had 
been turned thereto, and that thou art desirous 
Friends may be guarded in this spot. 

And now, beloved Friend, I take my leave 
for the present, desiring I may sometimes be 
remembered by thee, which is also the wish of 
my wife, sister and daughters, and also my eld- 
est son, who, in a salutation of unfeigned love, 
join thy truly 


ity and Messiahship a condition of discipleship. 
It is the concern of Friends, however, that this 
belief shall not be held in the head only, but 
be a living faith begotten of God in the indi- 
vidual heart. It is by such a faith that the 
just live. “Every such believer,” says Penn, 
“ becomes an Enoch translated ; that is, changed 
from the fashion of this world, the earthly image, 
the corrupt nature ; and is renewed in the like- 
ness of the Son of God, and walks with God.” 
—C. F.S. in the United Friend. 


captivity. And is it far fetched to say that the 
events recorded in Homer’s “ Iliad ” bear a strik- 
ing resemblance, though strangely distorted, by 
the wild imagination of man and his mytho- 
logical surroundings, to the rescue of Lot by 
Abraham, as recorded by Moses ; an event which 
probably took place over a thousand years be- 
fore Homer was born? Be this as it may, the 
writer’s individual opinion has long been that 
the Bible, apart from its being a book of inspira- 
tion, is the richest, the most ancient and the most 
inexhaustible mine of the gold and silver of 
literature, and from its depths have her admirers 
decked their choicest products with the purest 
of pearls. 

The apostle speaks of “ Being transformed by 
the renewing of your minds,” as an effect of the 
purifying influence of God’s Spirit on the heart. 
We owe to this, in no small measure, the intrin- 
sic beauty of language used by the inspired 
writers. Such an effect in after days was per- 
ceived by the learned Pharisees and Sadducees, 
who marvelled that the apostles, although by 
them accounted “ unlearned and ignorant men,” 
spake so aptly and so fluently. Nor are we in 
these days without examples of the same refining 
influence on the language of those best learned 
in the school of Christ and instructed by grace 
Divine. “In what college did that minister 
study ? That was a powerful sermon,” were the 
words uttered but a few years ago by a college- 
bred man, in reference to what he had heard 
from the lips of a minister of the Gospel among 
the Society of Friends. Great was his surprise 
to receive this answer, “ He never attended any 
college but that of Christ, and, aside from his 
gift, can do little more than write his name.” 
This dear servant of Christ alluded to, bas, but 
a short time ago, entered into rest from his la- 
bors. And this is only one instance of many 
like it. I have known those to be called and 
made able ministers of the Word whom men 
would have despaired of ever bringing to such 
positions, some of these even having great im- 
pediments in their speech. Truly He who framed 
the mouth can replenish the mind with good 
things, and give utterance whenever He pleases. 

A frequent, diligent and careful perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, looking to be taught therein 
by the Holy Spirit, who gave them for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, is, then, not only conducive 
to a growth in knowledge in things spiritual, but 
it hasan elevating, refining effect on our thoughts 
and language, and like godliness, is profitable 
in all things. So does this love of truth and 
knowledge, and a daily walk and conversation 
with those who loved and wrote in the Truth 
tend to perfect the man, not only as regards his 
soul’s interests, but even mentally and socially. 
And this I say with no desire whatever to dero- 
gate from the main purpose for which God has 
given them to us, to testify of Christ that we 
may come to Him and have life. Christ is the 
Word. The Holy Scriptures are the words of 
God and of Christ, spoken by men, and women 
too, to whom the Word of God came. If, then, 
these “are able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ,” let us diligently peruse 
them, store them in our memory, and faithfully 
and with singleness of heart, endeavor to live up 
to their precepts, in such a way as the Good 
Remembrancer takes of them and interprets to 
our souls’ needs. So shall the Lord of the proph- 
ets and our Lord give to us “an ornament of 
grace, a crown of glory that, unlike the fading 
honors of men, grows brighter and brighter into 
eternity.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Words. 


Words are signs expressive of ideas. Some- 
times several words may be found in the same 
language, expressing the same idea, slightly 
modified, and language is rendered more fore- 
ible and lucid by the speaker or writer choosing 
that word best adapted to its particular use in 
the language used. Minds differ, like faces, and 
every one has a particular style of expression, 
according tothe workings of his mind, and some 
go so far as to say that even the handwriting 
exhibits some traits of one’s habits of mind. Be 
this as it may, the writer has observed, in the 
letters of some who have been brought into obedi- 
ence to Divine grace, not ouly a pleasing change 
in style at the time of conversion, but a gradual 
and unmistakable improvement in toneand man- 
ner of expression, corresponding to their growth 
in grace. Nor should this be to us a cause of 
surprise. Christianity is the highest wisdom, the 
truest philosophy. God’s gift to those who em- 
brace her is a quiet and a “sound mind” (II. 
Tim. ii: 7). 

Both the thoughts and words of a true Chris- 
tian are placed under constant watch, and Truth, 
ruling in his heart, causes his words to be few and 
savory, seasoned with grace. Could language 
more chaste or correct be uttered than that used 
by Him who was wisdom itself? And well did 
his disciples, deeply imbued by his spirit and 
example, reproduce and extend his language. 

Nor need we forget that Moses and the proph- 
ets who wrote in older times were but the ser- 
vants of the same Lord and Teacher who now, 
as then, teacheth as never man taught. Nor can 
there be found anywhere in all literature any 
book that can compare, in sublimity of thought 
and expression, with the volume of inspiration. 
Great, indeed, in all ages, has been the debt of 
men of culture, poets and orators, to the Holy 
Scriptures as a verdant field in which perennial 
flowers of beauty and ever-changing imagery 
are found, and with these or with copies there- 
from they have embellished and enriched their 
language. And like, as students of art in our days 
visit Italy and other ancient seats of art for the 
sake of improving their style, yet, in their own 
works, we trace no record of such a sojourn, so 
it may be that some of the most ancient of poets 
in the Gentile world had become acquainted 
with the graphic descriptions and epitomes of 
the history of individuals and of peoples as found 
in the writings of Moses. Jews were found scat- 
tered abroad throughout the Gentile world long 
before the advent of Christ, and they everywhere 
carried with them their holy writings. It is 
computed that Moses wrote, in the earlier half 
of the fifteenth century before Christ, whilst the 
middle of the ninth century B.C. is probably 
the age of Homer, the first of the Greek poets, 
and if this date be correct, he must have lived 
after the time of Elisha, the prophet in Israel, 
and about a century before Israel was carried 
captive to Assyria. Nor does the authentic his- 
tory of Greece begin till about the time of this 


Affectionate Friend. 


Charles West and T. Scattergood, knowing 
that I was writing to thee, desired their love 
might be mentioned. 





se 


‘Belief in Christ, 


When William Penn said that Christians are 
to be known rather by “ their likeness to Christ 
than by their notions about Him,” it is not to 
be supposed that he was depreciating the value 
of Christian doctrine. Undoubtedly what his 
maxim advocates is a self-denying conformity 
to the law of Christ, a faithful following of Him, 
in contrast with a lip-profession of Him that is 
unattended by obedience to his commandments. 
A mere intellectual assent to the Scriptures’ 
testimony concerning our Saviour, Friends have 
always maintained is not saving. A “ notion” 
oran “opinion” is a different thing from a doc- 
trine confirmed to the soul by the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit. For this latter Friends have 
ever contended; and none among them, per- 
haps,ever pleaded more earnestly than did Wil- 
liam Penn for that living knowledge of Jesus 
as Christ and Son of God, which is not through 
the teaching of flesh and blood, but by the 
revelation of the Father. If any doubt this, 
let him read the “ Address to Protestants.” 

“The belief of Jesus of Nazareth,” he therein 
states, “to be the promised Messiah,” the Son 
and Christ of God, come and sent from God to 
restore and save mankind, is the first wil 
article of faith.” And this faith, he adds,“ both 
Christ Jesus himself and his apostles (those 
blessed messengers of holy truth) laid down as 
the great test to Christians—that which should 
eotitle them to his discipleship and Christian 
communion one with another.” Commenting 
upon the apostle John’s declaration, (John xx: 
31)“ These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that, believing, ye might have life through his 
name,” he observes, “Their incharity and pre- 
sumption must be great who have taken other 
measures and set another rule of Christianity 
than Jesus and his apostles gave.” 

Can there be a faithful following of Jesus 
Without a belief in his words? and did He not 
owo himself to be the Christ, the Son of the 
living God? Did He not declare that He came 
Yo give his life a ransom for many (Matt. xx: 

8); and that no man was to take it from Him, 
but that He should lay it down of himself? 
(John x: 18.) He has, in a multitude of Serip- 


lure passages, clearly made belief in his Divin- W. W. B. 
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The True Root of True Religion. 


All true religion hath a true root; and that 
religion, profession, worship, faith, hope, peace, 
assurance, which groweth not from the true root, 
is not true. 

Now, this root is near, and must be felt near, 
bearing the branch, and causing it to bring forth 
fruit. It is not enough to hear of Christ, or 
read of Christ; but this is the thing,—to feel 
Him my root, my life, my foundation ; and my 
soul engrafted into Him by Him who hath 
power to ingraft; to feel repentance given me 
by Him, faith given me by Him, the Father 
revealed and made known to me by Him, the 
pure shinings of his light in my heart ;(God, 
who caused the light to shine out of darkness, 
caused it to shine there ;) so that, in and through 
Him, I come to know not the Son himself only, 
but the Father also. And then, to come out 
of the darkness, out of the sin, out of the pollu- 
tions of the spirit of this world, into the pure, 
holy fellowship of the living, by his holy guid- 
ance and conduct ; and so, to feel all my prayers, 
all my comforts, all my willingness, all my 
ability to do and suffer for God and the testi- 
mony of his Truth, to arise from this holy, pure 
root of life, which gives daily strength against 
sin and death, to all who waitin true bumility, 
and pure subjection of soul and spirit upon Him. 
Here is unspeakable comfort and satisfaction 
given by Him to the soul, which all the reason- 
ings of men, with all the devices of Satan, can- 
not damp. For He who gave it, preserves and 
maintains it, over all the strength that can as- 
sault it. 

Oh Friend! I beseech thee, mind this; come, 
O come to the true root ! come to Christ indeed ; 
Rest not in an outward knowledge; but come 
to the inward life, the hidden life, and. receive 
life from Him who is the life; and then abide 
in and live to God in the life of his Son. For 
death and destruction, corruption and vanity, 
may talk of the fame of Christ, who is the wis- 
dom of God; but they cannot know nor find 
out the place where this wisdom is revealed ; 
they cannot come at the true pure fear, which 
God puts into the hearts of his. This is the 
beginning of the true wisdom, which cleanses 
darkness and impurity out of the hearts of those 
to whom it is given. For light expelleth dark- 
ness ; life expelleth death ; purity expelleth im- 
purity; Christ, where He is received, bindeth 
and casts out the strong man, taking possession 
of the heart. And if any man be truly and 
really in Christ, he comes to witness a new crea- 
tion, even the passing away of old things, and 
all things becoming new.— Isaac Penington. 


— 


Tne only way to put a stop to the slaughter 
of song-birds is to make the sale of their feathers 
and wings or the wearing of them on women’s 
hats illegal. One or two States have such laws, 
which ought to be enforced. A Boston court 
has lately declared that it is unlawful to wear 
feathers of a bird that is protected by law. An 
expert connected with the Museum of Natural 
History in this city took pains to observe the 
hats worn by women during two afternoons. 
Forty species were represented, including warb- 
lers, thrushes, shrikes, fly-catchers, tanagers, 
swallows, wax-wings, grosbeaks, sparrows, ori- 
oles, woodpeckers, owls, grouse, doves, quails, 
shore-birds, herons, gulls, terns, and grebes. Of 
course there is no objection to wearing the 
feathers of tame birds. This is a matter that 
ought to appeal to the conscience of women as 
well as to the good sense of ornithologists. 


SELECTED, 
THE FIRST MISSIONARY. 
ANNA SHIPTON. 
“ Come, see a man which told meall things that ever I 

did: is not this the Christ ?” (John iv: 29.) 

She Jeft her pitcher at the well, and to her home re- 
turned, 

The welcome words of life to bear that in her full 
heart burned ; 

Her kindred and the stranger’s ear alike the news re- 
ceive 

Of water from a hidden spring that Jesus waits to give. 


With joyful haste and zealous love she turns to seek 
her home, 

The ceaseless burden of her theme, “ Behold, the Christ 
is come! 

He waits, Messiah waits, to bless as none e’er blessed 
before; 

Come, drink ye of the living stream! 


Believe, and 
thirst no more.” 


She left her pitcher at the well, her thoughts still 
homeward bent; 

Tears, marked by Jesus’ eye alone, fell softly as she 
went ; 

“He told me all that e’er I did,” the contrite sinner 
cried, 


“ Nor to my wounded heart’s relief the healing balm 
denied. 


“ Yea, line by line my life’s dark page He gently read 
me o’er; 

He spake in wisdom and in love, as man ne’er spake 
before. 

Against my soul, so stained with sin, no curse of wrath 
was hurled ; 

Then knew I it was Christ the Lord, the Saviour of 
the world. 


“Come and behold the Messiah’s face, of whom the 
people tell. 


Oh! come and hear his holy voice ; He waiteth by the 
well. 

Oh! come to Christ!” Samaria’s hills echo his name 
aloud. 

And tidings of Messiah fly amid the wondering crowd. 


Come thou where streams of love abound, and near the 
fount remain ; 


For he who drinks when Jesus draws shall never 
thirst again. 


Linger no more by Meribah of bitter memories rife, 
Drink of the well that springeth up to everlasting life. 


The Preparation for Work in the Church. 


Let it ever be borne in mind that religion is 
an inward work, a work of the heart, and not 
of the head; and that to live and walk in the 
Spirit with Christ, comprehends its essence. 

There may be a great danger of turning from 
this inward work—which is crucifying to self, 
and attended with many humiliations and morti- 
fications—and substituting for it the more easy 
routine of specious religious activity, and thus 
suffering great loss, becoming lean and dwarfish, 
in a spiritual sense, instead of growing in grace 
and daily waiting on the Lord, and inward 
watching against sin, so as to be perfecting 
holiness in his fear. 

There is room in the Church for the exercise 
of every gift which the Holy Head sees meet to 
dispense to his servants, and there is no short- 
ness or stinting on his part. What is wanting 
is humblé submission to those fiery baptisms which 
purify every soul, and prepare it for the reception 
of the Lord’s gifts. 

When these baptisms are patiently endured 
until the times are fulfilled, and the period for 
being shown unto Israel is fully come, then “a 
man’s gift maketh room for him,” whatever that 
gift may be, and a door of usefulness in the 
Church is opened to him, under the leading and 
government of the great Giver, who will always 
help every obedient servant to occupy the gift 


profitably and acceptably in his fear.— Thomas 
Evans. 


God’s Delays Are Not Denials. 

I know a girl who has just found out that her 
life is of God, and that she may grow towards 
Him. I know a man who is religious in bugi- 
ness, praying always that he may be kept from 
temptation and delivered from evil. I know 
woman whose joy is in lifting children up to see 
the face of Jesus. They long for growth in good. 
ness and helpfulness, and think they attain but 
slowly. For them, and others like them, I tel] 
a thought, a happy waking dream, that came 
when I opened my eyes in the gray light of the 
winter morning. 

An acorn lay on the ground, and the germ of 
life within it rejoiced in the life all around, and 
it often communed with itself and God. 

“Dear Lord,” it said, “ how blithely the birds 
sing! How the little leaves dance on the trees! 
How warm the sunshine that falls on my brown 
face! How refreshing the rain-drops! How 
busily the ants go back and forth! And O, how 
good it is that I have nothing to do but to lie 
here and enjoy it all !” 

But when the days lengthened and the light 
of summer grew deeper and stronger, the leaves 
larger, and the birds brooded their young, then 
the heart of the acorn swelled, and the germ of 
life within it communed again with God. 

“ Dear Lord,” it said, why must I do nothing 
but stay here? Let me grow! Let me bea big 
tree like my mother, who spreads out her leafy 
arms over me!” 

But God said not a word. In a few days the 
acorn prayed again, and said, “O Lord, my 
heart will break! Let me grow!” 

Still there was no reply, and the acorn lost 
all joy in the sunshine and rain, the chirp of the 
insects, and the activity of all living things. 

In good time a great rain fell and softened 
the earth. After it the sun shone hot, and the 
cattle feeding in the pasture came and stood in 
the shade of the mother oak. One of them trod 
upon the acorn, and it sank into the soil. The 
gnats bit the cow, and she stamped her foot and 
pressed the acorn deeper down into the earth 
and covered it with broken clods. 

The acorn said, “I die. All other things live, 
and my small life is gone. God will not hear!” 

And so it lay there in despair. But the germs 
broke through the darkness and a leaflet stood 
where the acorn had lain. And the leaflet com- 
muned with God, as the acorn had done. 

“Dear Lord,” it said, “I have life, and am 
growing up towards the sky. But I am sorry it 
was so long before I began to grow. The other 
little shoots are taller than I. Make me grow, 
dear Lord! I want to be as tall and as large 
as my mother.” 

The leaflet grew very little, and prayed agaia, 
“O Lord, I only want to grow! It is right 
want to grow. Make me large and strong!” 

God answered not. The frost came and killed 
the leaves on the young plant, the snow hid it 
out of sight, its rootlets grew stiff in the frozen 
earth. It thought it was dying, and cried agail, 
“O God, give me back my life, and let me 
grow! Then the snows grew deeper and the 
earth colder. Storm after storm heaped drifts 
above the tiny shoot. “ O God of life,” it sighed, 
“I die! Thou wilt not hear me!” Still God 
answered not, and the cold increased. 

Yet in its own time spring came ; the sap rose 
in the little oak and pushed out leaf-buds, the 
rain fed it, the sunshine warmed it, and it grew 
and rejoiced. 

“ Dear Lord,” it said, “I am alive, and my 
life is larger, and I am growing again. 
grass is below me. I have arms that I can wave 
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When the wind blows, my mother reaches down, | rather trust the Quakers than them. He must | guarding him also to the city, past others of the 
and we clasp our hands together for joy. But I | have travelled not less than three hundred miles, | gang who were lying in wait. As they went 
want to be like her. I want to spread out great | till he reached Indiana, and it argued a good | forward the magistrate endeavored to —_— 
arms and make a shade on hot days. Make me | deal of perseverance in the boy to have made | his companion to alter his course of life, assur- 
orow faster !” his way through. He was evidently a man of|ing him of his aid toward a reformation. He 
* But another winter came; then again the spring | more than average intelligence. He said that promised to break away from those he was con- 
and summer. So the years passed, and the young | not finding himself safe, he had gone on to Can- nected with. But the account as I remember 
oak was strong and beautiful, and it rejoiced, | ada, obtained an education, and was then acting | it many years ago did not state the final result. 
and all the streams of life flowing through its as a Methodist minister. Ihave seldom been more | We may all rejoice with him that strength was 
many roots and branches murmured songs of interested in a stranger, or met with one whose | given to enable him to resist the temptation. 
Jadness. mind was so open to receive such of Friends’| During the time that the late T. Scattergood 
“Dear Lord,” it said, “I have grown. I am | views as I could, or had time to open to him. | was warden of the Eastern Penitentiary, one of 
so full of life! The snows cannot bury me, the | Indeed, some things spoken of seemed almost | the prisoners persistently refused to work ac- 
frosts cannot harm me. Even in the coldest win- | like a new revelation to him, and I greatly re-| cording to his sentence, “solitary confinement 
ter there is life stirring in my roots. How dear | gret that I did not take his address, that I might | at hard labor.” Their method, Thomas said, 
are life and growth! My mother and I twine | have forwarded some books, etc. I would not} with refractories was rather what might be 
our arms together, and whisper all day and all | have any of my young readers to suppose that | called moral suasion than corporal punishment, 
night of theso wonders. But I bend in the raging | I would justify him in using the deception he | though he admitted that in some obstinate cases 
storm. I fear destruction. Make me stronger | did; and yet, neglected as his education doubt-| they cut off the supply of food. In this case 
than the wind! Make me firm, like my mother!” | less was, he may not have been held to so strict | the keeper having from day to day used many 
God replied not, and for many winters the | an accountability as would be the case with some | mild remonstrances, the prisoner at length said, 
young oak swayed in the blast. Yet it now | of us, for it is not lawful to do evil that a sup-| “I am sick and cannot work.” “Oh,” said the 
stands like a rock, and praises God from the | posed good may come. turnkey, kindly, “if you are sick we do not 
tiniest rootlet in the bowels of the earth to the| The propriety of telling the truth in a case of | wish you to work; come lie down on your bed. 
topmost twig fluttering on high, its lesson of | apparent danger is well illustrated by a cireum-| I will go and get you something to take,” and 
trust and patience learned ; for every prayer has | stance occurring many years ago in Ireland:| he adjusted his bed for him. When he came 
been heard and answered in God’s good time.— A magistrate named — Small had attached | back with the medicine, he found the man had 
Indian Witness. to his premises a yard enclosed by a high wall, | for the first time picked up his tools and begun 
in which he was used to confine criminals whom | to do something. Thomas himself, some time 
he had condemned, preparatory to sending them | after, conversing with the man, asked why he 
to prison. His little son, a lad of eight or ten, | had at first refused to work agreeably with his 
being in the yard, saw a young man sitting | sentence. When he said, “I will give you a his- 
there weeping bitterly. Touched with pity, he | tory of my life,” and stated that he was an Eng- 
asked what he was crying for. “Because they | lishman, that his father had brought him up to 
are going to send me to jail.” “Send you to| his profession—a pickpocket, that he was skil- 
jail; why, what have you done.” “TI stole a| ful in it, and had long escaped detection, but 
sheep.” “If I was you I would not go to jail, | finally was convicted of an act for which, as the 
I'd run off.’ The prisoner was very willing to | laws then were, he would have been hung, only 
run off, but looking around, said, “I can’t get| on account of his youth, he was sentenced to 
out, the gate is locked.” “O, I know where the | transportation for life. That soon after landing 
key is. I'll get it and let you out.” And so|in Australia, he contrived to make his escape, 
moved by pity, and without thought of doing | and finding a boat, put to sea, was taken up by 
wrong, he went into his father’s office and un-| a vessel coming to New York, to whose captain 
noticed got the key. The prisoner, as may be | he related a plausible story of being shipwrecked 
supposed, was not long in taking the proffered | —“ and,” said he, “ I have been in eleven prisons 
advice, and soon cleared himself. When this|in this country, and no man ever made me 
lad grew up to man’s estate, he succeeded his | work, for never having done a stroke of work 
father as magistrate. His pecuniary circum-|in my life, 1 was determined I never would,” 
stances were somewhat embarrassed, and on one| and he went on to tell of how he had been 
occasion, having a note falling due on the mor- | chained and flogged, but all to no purpose—he 
row in the bank at Cork, which he was unable | would not work, and he said, “ When I came 
to fully meet, he concluded it was best to go|in here, I was resolved that you should never 
there, in hope to be able to make some arrange- | make me, but when that keeper of yours spoke 
ment to save his credit. Vain effort to raise|so kindly to me, and they were the first kind 
the money had made him late in starting, so | words ever spoken to me in my life. I could resist 
that night overtook him on the way, and he was | no longer.” 
stopped by a highwayman who demanded his| What an illustration of the power of kind- 
money. ‘The magistrate said he had money | ness, and what could, or rather might not be 
with him, told of his pressing needs, and tried | expected of one who had no recollection of ever 
to raise a feeling of compassion. But to no avail, | receiving a kind word from parent or friend. 
the money he must give up. It was a moon- | Surely the responsibility would lie heavily upon 
light night but cloudy, and just at this juncture | such unnatural relations. Think gently of the 
the clouds parted, when the robber suddenly | erring. Thou canst not know the power with 
pocket ; that sometimes he was questioned pretty | said, “ What is your name?” Now the magis-| which the dark temptation came in some un- 
closely, especially once, when passing a black-| trate had been rather hard upon offenders, and | guarded hour. That some who have so given 
smith shop, where were a number of men who | he knew that many were incensed against him, | way as to be accounted as criminals are capable 
seemed quile suspicious, but they let him pass;| and the thought came that this was probably | of noble and generous deeds, is shown in the 
but soon two men on horseback met him, who| one who, if he knew him, might, in revenge, | following incident occurring many years ago in 
questioned him closely as to what kind of a horse | take his life, and so he was tempted to give a| France. One who had been condemned to the 
theirs was, etc. He passed on, whistling care-| false name. But being a religious man, this| galleys had made his escape, and lurking about 
lessly, but soon, chancing to turn his head, he | feeling prevailed, I am in perilous circumstances | for safety, was at last forced by hunger to go to 
saw these men and those at the smith shop “com-| and may lose my life, and I will not appear | a peasant’s house for relief. He found the man 
ing for him” as hard as they could. There be- | before God with a lie on my lips. So he said,| pacing the floor, while his wife and children 
ing a field of tall rye at hand, he was able to|“ My name is — Small.” “Do you recollect | were crying. Inquiring the cause of this distress, 
hide himself securely until they gave up the | when a boy letting a prisoner out of your fathers | the peasant told him that being indebted to his 
search. He said that, after crossing the Ohio, | yard, who had stolen a sheep ; I am that man.” | landlord, he was expecting to be turned out of 
he thought he should be safe, but found he was| And he not only allowed him to retain his|the house and his goods seized for the forty 
hot,even from his own people, aud that he had | money, but made up bis deficiency at the bank, | francs which he owed him. The convict was 













































































Reminiscences. 
(Concluded from page 62.) 

While waiting for a train at Rochester, Pa., 
three years ago, I fell into conversation with a 
colored man, who expressed much respect for the 
Quakers, because of what they had done for his 
people. He gave measlightsketch of his history, 
from which it appeared that he was born in Vir- 
ginia ; that when about twelve years of age, a 
planter from near the centre of Alabama, had 
bought him and a dozen or so other “ kids,” as 
he called them. He said that he had never been 
whipped, except as his mother might haveswitch- 
ed him, but that, after being at his new home a 
few weeks, he did something which offended his 
master, and to escape the flogging promised him 
he hid himself in the woods; that his master 
made no effort to find him, thinking that he 
could easily get him at the quarters in the morn- 
ing. But he concluded to run off. But how? 
He said one of the men told him what to do— 
to get an old bridle, if he could find one, or if 
he could not, a piece of rope. To hang it on 
hisarm, and go along carelessly, as if all was 
right, and if any one asked where he was going 
tosay, “ Just going up into the field after our 
horse.” He told me that he did so, and kept it 
up, still travelling north, until he crossed the 
Ohio, where he said he found a colored man who 
was willing to ferry him over. I asked how he 
did for provisions. He said that at nights he 
would go to the negro quarters near where he 
happened to be, that they would always give 
him his supper and something to carry in his 
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struck with compassion for their affliction, but 
suddenly recollecting himself, said, “I have 
made my escape from the galleys. The law is 
that any one returning an escaped convict is 
entitled to a reward of fifty francs. Get a rope 
and tie me, and take me to the nearest magis- 
trate. You will get the reward which will re- 
lieve your family. I am willing to go back. 
The peasant assured him that he could not 
think of accepting his generous offer, but the 
other insisted, and at length said, “ You must 
take me, and you shall take me—if you do not I 
will go at once and deliver myself up. You 
may just as well have the reward as not, for I 
shall certainly do it.” The result was that the 
peasant finally gave in, and getting a rope, 
bound and led his prisoner off. They all won- 
dered at the office how so old and feeble a man 
had been able to capture a young, strong fellow 
like the convict. However, there he was, and so 
there was nothing to do except pay the captor 
his fifty francs, and send the culprit back. 

After he was gone the magistrate was made 
acquainted with the circumstances, and he wrote 
an account to the minister of justice in Paris, 
who finding that the crime for which he was 
sentenced was not a flagrant one, forwarded a 
pardon. We all acknowledge the deed to be a 
noble and generous one, and that the heart that 
prompted it could not have been very far gone 
in depravity. 

A nobler sentiment than that expressed by 
the subject of the following incident was never 
uttered by philosopher or Christian, so at least, 
I think: A certain Mexican, being greatly en- 
amored of a very fine horse belonging to an In- 
dian, and failing to obtain possession of him by 
fair means, resolved to make use of a stratagem, 
and so laid himself down in a lonely place, by 
which he knew that the owner of the coveted 
horse would pass, who, when he drew near, was 
attracted by the man’s groans, who was pretend- 
ing to be sick. Water being asked for, the In- 
dian kindly went in quest of some, leaving his 
horse, upon whose back the Mexican immedi- 
ately sprang, and calling out in exultation, said, 
“T have long wanted this horse, which you re- 
fused to sell me, and now I have got him.” To 
this it was answered, “ You are welcome to the 
horse since you have him in your power,” but, 
waving his hand, “ Away with him, and let me 
never see him or you more, lest I be tempted 
to revenge myself.” As he was riding off, in 
triumph, the injured man called out, “Stay, 
my friend, I have something to say to you. 
Never tell any one by what means you obtained 
that horse, lest hereafter a Shoshone, fearing 
the like treachery, may turn away from a fellow 
creature in distress.” 

The Mexican was wild and thoughtless, but 
there was something in his heart that could be 
touched. Dismounting, he placed the bridle in 
the owner's hand, saying, “ Forgive me, brother, 
from an Indian [ learn to reverence virtue.” Is 
not this a beautiful incident ? 

Illustrative of Indian character, the late Jos. 
Elkinton told me the following: That among 
the regulations at Tunesassa, one was that the 
tools belonging to the Institution should not be 
lent to the Indians, and that upon a new super- 
intendent being appointed, on one occasion, an 


Indian presented himself, asking the loan of 


something. He wastold that he could not have 
it, and it was contrary to the regulations, and 
yet he did not go away, but stayed about nearly 
the whole day, begging at every opportunity. 











of the then limits of Philadelphia. 
especial friend of the Indians, and there was 
one chief who had conceived a very great af- 
fection for him. 
wares at least, the greatest mark of regard they 
could show was an exchange of names, and so 
this chief called upon James and proposed in 
confirmation of their friendship they should 
make such exchange. 
strait, for he did not wish to hurt his friend’s 
feelings by a refusal, and so seeking for an ex- 
pedient he told him that as his name was at- 
tached to so many public documents, it would 
be impossible for him to take another, but that 
he had no objection to giving him his name, 
and pointing to the stream on whose banks 
they were standing, he said, “ We will give 
thy name to it. 
after thou and I are dead.” 
called Logan, and we will name it Aramingo,” 
and his friend went away satisfied. Thus the 
upper part of the city obtained its name. This 
was the father of the celebrated war chief, who 
could say, “I appeal to you. 
man come hungry to Logan’s cabin and go 
away unsatisfied.” x 


fears. 
ories if we would study this aspect of the child- 
ish mind. 
of the good ladies in “Cranford,” who whisper- 
ingly confessed, the one a secret horror of eyes, 
the other a life-long dread of being caught by 


then, if thee wants it so badly.” But the other 
straightened himself up and said, “ Indian don’t 
want tool, he only wants to find out if you are 
aman of your word,” and as Joseph said, the 
committee were obliged to send this man away, 
as the Indians would have no confidence in him. 


James Logan’s residence was some miles north 
He was an 


Now among them, the Dela- 


James felt himself in a 


It will be flowing here long 
Thou shalt be 


Did ever a white 





The Fantastic Terrors of Childhood. 


A child rarely, if ever, speaks of its fantastic 
We must fall back upon our own mem- 


And so, encouraged by the example 


her “last leg” as she got into bed, I recount 


some of the vividly remembered terrors under 


which I myself once trembled in silence. For, 
I repeat, the child does not speak of these things, 
which to his own soberer judgment seem un- 
reasonable and even preposterous. 

Once, as a very little child, I was for some 
reason alone in a wide treeless place in the 
country. I suppose I was in reality not far 
from the house, but there seemed tv me an 
endless expanse around. As I looked about 
me I suddenly became conscious of the over- 
powering immensity of the sky and its awful 
unbroken blueness. A crushing horror and 
dread seemed to pin me to the ground. I stood, 
a shuddering mite of a girl, alone under that 
stupendous weight of blue, feeling that it might 
descend and swallow me up. I have forgotten 
everything but that,— how I came there, how 
I got away ; but I know now the precise shade 
of the terrible intense blue that seemed to be 
engulfing me. 

I should mention that I was a city child, and 
unused to an unobstructed view of the heavens. 

Once afterwards I remember a similar but 
less violent paroxysm of fear under another 
such clear dark-blue sky, but this time there 
was a low inexplicable rumble of thunder. 

I am sure [ said nothing about my terror at 
either time. Like every other well regulated 
little girl, I shrieked and ran from dogs and 
cows and geese and turkey-gobblers, and made 
no secret of my cowardice, but of my vaguer 


Finally the Friend in charge becoming weary | terrors it never occurred to me to speak. 
At the foot of the lawn of the country-house 


of so much importunity, said, “Well, take it, | 


in which I spent my summers, there stood g 
thick growth of forest trees. When we gathered 
in the porch at twilight, or when I peeped from 
the window of my room at nightfall, I would 
see uplifted against the sky dark gigantic pro. 
files which were inexpressibly terrible to me, I 
thought of them only as creatures of darkness, 
and, so far as I remember, made no attempt to 
trace them in the day. 

I am sure I hadin me in those days the “ mak. 
ings” of a nature-worshipper of the first order, 
as perhaps all children have. I thought it rather 
probable that Indians lurked in the depths of the 
wood, but my fearof them was nothing compared 
to my vague dread of the mysterious great faces 
in the tops of the trees. 

Standing cut as distinctly in my memory ag 
the day on which I first became vividly conscious 
of the sky is another day when, whether for the 
first time or not I do not know, another form 
of fear seized upon me. 

I was a little older, then, I think, but how 
old I do not remember. 

I was in an unused upstairs room in my own 
home, sitting upon the floor, and sailing a little 
paper boat in a basin. In the water I had put 
scraps of paper of various shapes and sizes to 
represent seamonsters. I had amused myself, 
for a long time, blowing the boat about and 
pretending that the passengers were afraid of 
the whales and sea-serpents, when suddenly it 
wundene,--vhe teed notexplain. Itseemed 
to me that it was “coming true,” —the sea, the 
ship, the sea-monsters; that I might be over- 
powered by the horror-haunted waters then and 
there ; and I fled panic-stricken. 

I think there must have been in my mind a 
half-belief that there was a latent life in all 
inanimate things. I know I had a general dread 
of things “ coming to life” or turning to other 
things. 

I most especially distrusted lead waterpipes, 
Who knew whether they might not turn to 
snakes on the shortest notice? 

It seems strange to me now that with all this 
horror of mysterious transformations, and par- 
ticularly of snaky transformations, I should 
have watched with warm sympathy and approval 
the efforts of two of my boy cousins to raise 
snakes on a large scale by soaking horse-hairs 
an indefinitely long time in a barrel of water. 
I suppose I wasinfected by their own enthusiasm. 
I remember now the stagnant smell of that old 
barrel, in an out-of-the-way corner of the play- 
ground, as I would peep into it to watch the 
progress of theirexperiment. There was a pleas- 
ing occultness about it all, but not, I considered, 
overwhelming mystery. For the change was 
to be brought about by regular recipe, and the 
snakes would be every-day snakes like those in 
the fields. The serpents which I held in shudder- 
ing dread were shadowy, half-mythical creatures, 
lurking in dark, unexplorable holes and corners, 
For it was another primitive instinct of mine to 
people with monsters all unknown regions. 

This fear of the “ coming to life” of inanimate 
objects was, I think, the most pervasive of these 
irrational terrors. 

I do not remember any paroxysm of fear from 
this source except that caused by what Don 
Quixote would call the Adventure of the Sea- 
monsters, but there was a constant underlying 
feeling of the possibility of alarm which at times, 
as I vaguely remember, caused me to be ul 
comfortable in the society of my own dolls. 

Springing, I think, from the same attitude of 
mind toward the inanimate world was a rooted 
dread which I had that same day when I was 
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sas. Twelve persons were killed and fourteen injured. 
Immediately after the collision the boilers of the three 
locomotives exploded. 

A Denver and Rio Grande passenger train and a 
Colorado Midland stock train collided near Newcastle, 
Colorado, shortly after midnight on the morning of 
the 10th inst. So far as known 30 persons were killed 
and 185 injured. Soon after the collision a gas-tank 
under one of the passenger coaches exploded, and 
flames followed, setting fire to the wreck. A number 
of the passengers were burned to death. 

Yellow fever has appeared in Biloxi and Scranton, 
La., a few cases also in New Orleans, and one in Mo- 
bile, Ala. Dr. John Guiteras, of Philadelphia, has 
been dispatched to the field covered by the disease on 
our coast. He apprehends a general outbreak. 

A hurricane visited the towns of Port Arthur and 
Sabine Pass on the night of the 12th inst., blowing 
down all the buildings and killing 30 people. 

North Carolina Friends are to establish a newspaper 
at Greensboro. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 389, which 
is 10 less than the previous week, and 4 more than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole number, 
197 were males and 192 females: 89 were under one 
year of age : 42 died of consumption ; 34 of heart disease; 
31 of marasmus; 26 of cholera infantum; 19 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 19 of pneu- 
monia; 16 of diarrhea; 14 of apoplexy ; 13 of cancer ; 
13 of old age; 10 of paralysis; 9 of inanition ; 9 of 
inflammation of the brain, and 9 of uremia. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 98; 4’s, reg., 1113 a 1123; 
coupon, 115} a 114; new 4’s, 126 a 1263; 5’s, ll4d a 
1143; currency 6’s, 102 a 105. 

Corron.—Middling uplands were officially quoted at 
7hic. per pound. 

FEED.—Bran was quoted at $13.00 a $13.50 per ton 
for winter in bulk and $12.50 a $13.00 per ton for 
spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.50 a $3.75; do extras, 
$3.75 a $3.90 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.60 a $4.80 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.85 a $5.00 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.60 a $4.80; do., do.. straight, $4.85 a $5.00; do., 
do., patent, $5.10 a $5.35 ; spring, clear, $4.40 a $4.70 ; 
do., straight, $5.30 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.60 a $5.85 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.80 
a $4.00; do., clear, $4.70 a $4.90; do., straight, $5.00 
a $5.25; do., patent, $5.75 a $5.90. Rye FrLour. — 
$3.30 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.014 a $1.01. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35} a 36}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 26 a 27c. 

Beer CattTLe.—Extra, 4§ a 5}c.; good, 43 
medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.— Extra, 4} a 4$c.; good, 33 a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 33c.; common, 24 a 3c.; lambs, 4 a 6}c. 
Hogs.—6} a 63c. for best Western ; State, 5} a 6c. 

ForEIGN.—It is said the Bank of England directors 
have consented to hold one-fifth of the bank’s reserve 
in silver. This report is doubted. Owing to the low 
stock of silver in London, and the unconfirmed rumor 
that the Bank of England contemplated keeping one- 
fifth of its reserve in silver, the price of the white 
metal advanced sharply on the 13th instant in London 
and New York. The price is 2} cents higher than it 
was last week and 5} cents higher than the lowest 
price. 

The authorities of Scotland Yard are to furnish in- 
formation to the United States authorities when An- 
archists are known to be embarking for the United 
States. 

Agricultural experts have information to the effect 
that the present harvest in Ireland is the worst since 
1879, and the sufferings of the poor during the next 
eight months threaten to almost equal the horror of 
the famine of 1846. 

Lord Salisbury’s latest proposal for an international 
commission representing the six Powers, to assume 
control of the revenues with which Greece will guar- 
antee the payment of interest for the holders of old 
bonds, as well as payment of the indemnity loan, has 
been accepted by the Powers. 

There are 11,000,000 Jews in the world to-day, of 
whom nearly one-half are in Russia. 

Another fragment of the famous Parian chronicle, 
part of which is in the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford, has been found on the Island of Paros, It is 
very important, as it contains the chronology of the 
years from 336 to 299 before Christ, the period of Al- 
exander of Macedon, and of the Diadochi, the gener- 
als who divided his empire among themselves. 

According to official statistics, the wheat harvest of 
Italy is estimated at 30,000,000 hectolitres, against 
51,000,000 hectolitres in 1896, 


a 4}c.; 


Fifty thousand refugees from Thessaly in a desti- 
tute condition are said to be in Athens. 

In official circles in Simla it is believel that the 
bottom is dropping out of the rising of the tribesmen 
against the British. The general officers commanding 
report that the Afridis have dispersed, the news that 
the Zakkakhels are removing their families from the 
Khyber district to Tirah is confirmed, and there is no 
longer any doubt that the enemy is leaving the Sa- 
mana territory. 

The Government of India has informed the Ameer 
of Afghanistan that the present operations in Afghan 
territory are intended solely to punish Haddah Mal- 
lah and his followers in arms, that there is no inten- 
tion to interfere with tribal independence or perman- 
ently occupy the country. 

The fishing fleet returned to Dunkirk from Iceland 
on the 10th instant. Six boats were lost during the 
season, and 30 men and boys drowned. 

It is said that the Chinese Government is negotiat- 
ing with a foreign syndicate for a loan of 100,000,000 
taels for the purpose of paying off the balance of the 
indemnity to Japan. 

A despatch from Yokohama dated the 12th inst., 
says: “A fierce hurricane swept over the city and har- 
bor on Thursday night, causing severe floods, doing 
much damage to property, and followed by considera- 
ble loss of life.” 

Japan has 3,000 miles of railway in operation. 

An Anglo-German syndicate has offered the Brazil- 
ian Government $25,000,000 for the Central Railroad 
of Brazil. 

Brazil produces on the average 360,000 tons of cof- 
fee per annum—that is, about four-fifths of the whole 
amount consumed in the world. 

It is announced that peace has been concluded be- 
tween the Government of Uruguay and the Uruguayan 
insurgents. 

The capture of Victoria De Las Tunis, Cuba, by the 
insurgents, caused great excitement in Madrid. The 
Government has decided to despatch further reinforce- 
ments to Cuba if that is necessary, and an expedition 
will be arranged to recapture the place. The Minister 
of War has cabled General Weyler for an explana- 
tion. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol, 71. 

Allen T. Leeds, Philada.; Ezra Stokes, N. J.; Mil- 
ton Stanley, Agent, Ind., $6, for Jool Newlin, Albert 
Maxwell and Lilborn T. Stanley ; Edith Collins, N. 
J.; James S. Jones, Gtn.; William C. Ivins, and for 
Lewis Toft, N. J.; Parvin Masters, Philada; James 
E. Meloney, Philada.; G. W. Mott, Agent, Ia., $4, for 
Lewis W. Bye and John E. Michener; Jane G. Smed- 
ley, Pa.; Abram Stratton, Philada.; Sarah R. Whitall 
and for Mary A. Peckham, N. Y.; Benj. J. Wilkins, 
N. J.; Rachel S. Brown, Pa.; Amelia Bedell, Cal., to 
No. 9, vol. 72 ; Edwin Thorp, Pa., $4 (2 vols.) ; Sharp- 
less Mercer, $4, for Margaretta J. Mercer and Han- 
nah N. Harry, Pa.; Mary W. Roberts, N. J.; Rachel 
C. Larkin, Pa.; Rachel S. Hulme, Phila ; Emma Jones, 
Phila.; Seth Shaw, Agent, 0., for Linton Hall (2 vols.); 
Richard Mott, Agent, la., for Caleb Engle; Hannah 
W. Seuth, Walter South, Phila, and Edward L. Sonth, 
Pa.; Rachel E. Bell, N. J.; James Lee, Jr., Pa.; Sarah 
J. Bonsall, O.; Hannah Hoyle, O.; Joseph E. Barton, 
and for Nathaniel Barton, N. J.; William Kite, and 
for William Kite, Jr., Phila. 


Gas Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
Wantep.—A Friend wishes a position as house- 
keeper in Friends’ family. Address “Q,” 
Glen Mills, Pa. 


Frienps SeLecr ScHoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 


20th. The Superintendent will be at his office during 
the two weeks preceding the opening from ten until 
one o’clock, to receive applications or to give informa- 
tion. J. Wenry Bartwett, Sup't, 

140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


Westrrown Boarpine ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and Jetters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WittiamM F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG SciooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil] 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 4, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t, 


Reduced rates tu Ohio Yearly Meeting, via Balti. 
more and Ohio Railroad. Friends desiring to attend 
Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and return for one fare 
and athird, or $15.47. That is, pay full fare, $11.69 
to Barnesville and return for $3.87. Tickets sold Ninth 
Month 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th, inclusive, and will 
be good until Tenth Month 2nd, 1897, inclusive. For 
tickets call at 833 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
For further information call or address 

Tuomas C. Hoaug, 
West Chester, Pa, 

or, JAMES Porrer, 
833 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


WAnTED.—The Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
New York, desire to engage a woman Friend to take 
sare of the boys when out of school and not engaged at 
farm work. A person of middle age preferred, 

Apply to CAROLINE C. ScaTrERGOOD, 
West Chester, Pa. 
SarAu E, Smitu, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 
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Diep, at his residence near Bloomfield, Ontario 
Canada, ANDREW N. HaiGut, on the seventh of 
Eleventh Month, 1896, in his eighty-sixth year. He 
was a regular attender of Friends’ Meetings (smaller 
body). Although he never joined Friends, yet be was 
a thorough Friend in principle, and his house was 
ever open to Friends and others, and his loss is felt by 
the Society as well as relatives, and is greatly missed 
in his neighborhood. He was married to Catharine 
McFaul in 1833. Having no family of their own, they 
became foster parents to a number of children, most 
of whom grew up to be honorable men and women, 
and can rise up and call them blessed. Two of his 
nephews died of consumption, and one left a wife and 
two little boys, which they brought up, and both of 
them inherit Andrew Haight’s homestead, and faith- 
fully cared for him to the end, feeling they had not 
only lost a beloved uncle, but one who had been a 
loving father to them and a faithful friend. 

——. at Wellington, Ontario, Canada, at her sister's, 
on the twenty-first of Sixth Month, 1897, Parse Dor- 
LAND, in her eighty-second year. She was a member 
and minister (in the smaller body of Friends), of West 
Luke Monthly Meeting. A few years before her death 
she quite suddenly became blind, which she bore with 
great patience and resignation to the Divine will, al- 
though at times she longed to see the faces of her 
much loved friends. Her end was peace. 

—., at his home near Picton, Seventh Month 8th, 
1897, after two day’s illness, in the seventy-second year 
of his age, HENry L. SWEETMAN, a member of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was born ia 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, and when he was four years 
of age his parents moved to one of the False Ducks 
islands to keep the lighthouse. Their family being the 
only one on the island they were isolated trom every 
one, so that the few who visited them had to go sev 
eral miles in a sail-boat or open skiff. Their parents 
being well established in Friend’s principles, theit 
children all grew up Friends, and having access 
a number of Friend’s books, and being very fond 
of good reading, their minds were well stored ia 
truths, and although Henry was not able to read for 
many years, yet he was well versed in the Bible 
Having a retentive memory, he could point out p# 
sages of Scripture, telling on what occasion differest 
things were suid. He was a deep thinker, and ab 
though almost entirely blind, yet he travelled all over 
the county as a book agent, and was greatly thought 
of for his veracity and sterling worth, being straight 
forward in all his business matters. He came neat 
freezing to death one night. He missed his way, nd 
being able to see, and got into a field where he wa 
dered till morning, when he found his way out, 
got to a house, almost perished with the cold and f 
tigue, but no murmur escaped his lips. He always 
seemed welcome wherever he went, and being well it 
formed, his conversation never light and frivolous 
but always cheerful and interesting. He will & 
greatly missed by his relatives and friends. “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
of that man is peace.” 





